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and Grow Your Own Teachers: 

Transforming Schools and Teacher Education 
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By Elizabeth A. Skinner 


In a speech on October 9, 2009, U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan 
issued a caii to teachers and teacher educators, stating that "M any ed schoois do 
reiativeiy iittie to prepare students for the rigor of teaching in high-poverty and 
high needs schoois"(U.S. Department of Education, 2009). Many of the high- 
poverty, high-needs schoois to which Duncan refers are iocated in urban districts 
that suffer from high student mobiiity, dispiacement in and out of neighborhoods, 
overcrowding, high teacher turnover, and shortages of quaiified teachers. Duncan’s 
observation is not new to coiieges of education that strive to adequateiy prepare 
teachers to work with a raciaiiy and iinguisticaiiy diverse student body within the 

context of thecompiicated sociai, poiiticai, and eco- 
nomic conditions that impact schoois, famiiies, and 
urban communities. 

C oi i eges of educati on have responded to the need 
to better prepare teacher candidates, who are iargeiy 
White and femaie (Zumwait & Craig, 2005), for the 
reaiitiesof urban schoois by adapting their traditionai 
programsand impiementi ng community-based modeis 
that essentiaiiy immerse theteacher education students 
in a community that is cuituraiiy different from their 
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own (Sleeter, 2001). Such programs have merit and it has been demonstrated that 
thecross-cuiturai experience"... may aid students’ cuiturai awareness and soiidify 
aspirations to teach within such communities" (Gaiiego, 2001, p. 313). In spite 
of such teacher preparation innovations, there continues to be a need for teachers 
and teacher candidates to understand not oniy the importance of connecting with 
the communities where they work but aiso the compiex nature of the reiationship 
between the schooi and the community and the marginaiized position of the indi- 
viduais who iive there. (Koerner& Abdui-Tawwab, 2006; M urreii, 2001). 

The on-going quest to moreeffectiveiy connectteacher candidates with urban 
communities and schooisdrivestheexami nation of theroieofcoiieges of education 
within the schooi/community context. Given that most community-based teacher 
education programs originate on campus and then move into communities, it is not 
surprising that a disconnect persists between coiieges of education, their students 
and the communities they strive to serve. In this article I will describe a nine-year 
old partnership between a teacher education program and a community-based 
organization that is a viable and complementary alternative to campus-based and 
community-based teacher education programs. 

The unique partnership between the Logan Square Neighborhood Associa- 
tion (LSNA) and the Bilingual Education Program at Chicago State University 
(CSU) essentially brought the university to the community at the community-based 
organization’s request. The collaboration was initially funded as a federal TitleVII 
grant. Since it began nine years ago, between 60 and 70 neighborhood residents, 
many of whom already worked in the community as teacher assistants, school 
volunteers, and community leaders, have had the opportunity to attend college 
and work toward a bachelor’s degree and teaching credentials. Founded on L SNA’s 
core belief that the members of their urban community can and should serve as 
resources in schools. Project Nueva Generacion (New Generation) is the model 
for the Grow Your Own teachers initiative in lllinois.TheG row Your Own teachers 
initiative provides funds to consortia consisting of a community based organiza- 
tion, a col lege of education, and a school district to recruitand prepare community 
leaders to become teachers. Presently, Project Nueva Generacion continues with 
Grow Your Own funding from the state. 

Through a documentary account of the of the evolution of the partnership and 
the mechanisms by which Project Nueva Generacion was organized and imple- 
mented, I hope to illustrate what can happen when a teacher education program 
partners with a community based organization because, "One success tel Is us what 
is possible" (Payne, 2008, p. 7). The description and analysis of Project Nueva 
Generacion is based on my extensive involvement as the university based coordi- 
nator for the project during the first seven years of the program. Throughout those 
seven years I was a participant observer and during one year conducted extensive 
interviews with several students in the program as I investigated their experiences 
as non-traditional college students. 
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From my vantagepoint within the university setting and as iiaison to the com- 
munity based organization, I not oniy witnessed butaiso participated in the pi anning 
and impiementation of the program. As such, I can attest to the many chaiienges 
inherent in a community-based approach to teacher education. Aithough the ac- 
count is not intended as a prescription for transforming teacher education, there 
are i mpi i cati ons to be consi dered and i essons to be i earned that suggest that urban 
schoois can be improved from the inside out (Tyack & Cuban, 1997). 


LSNA: Organizing around the Issues 

that Impact Urban Schools 

In the city of neighborhoods, Logan Square is a community on the northwest 
side of Chicago and it is one of a few Chicago neighborhoods that is muiti-ciass 
and muiti-raciai aithough it is commoniy recognized by iocais as a Latino^ neigh- 
borhood. Data from the 2000 census show that 65% of the residents of Logan 
Square are of Hispanic origin but that within this popuiation there is a fair amount 
of diversity. Neariy 50% of the H ispanics in Logan Square are M exican and the 
next iargest group is Puerto Ricans at 35%. Centrai Americans, South Americans, 
Cubans, and Dominicans are aiso represented in the neighborhood (Institute for 
Latino Studies: U.S. Census Bureau, 2004; CensusScope, 2005). Within this di- 
verse and dynamic neighborhood, LSNA organizes and works on a muititude of 
issues inciuding housing, heaith care, immigration, jobs, and education. LSNA’s 
education organizing work began after Chicago’s path-breaking schooi reform iaw 
in 1988 and continues today through severai initiatives designed to improveschooi 
conditions and educationai outcomes for students and famiiies in the community. 

A sin many urban districtsthroughouttheU nitedStates, a number of chaiienges 
converge on the schoois in the Logan Square neighborhood (Garcia, 2005). For 
exampie, nationwide55% of Hispanic students attend schoois where the enroiiment 
is over 50% Hispanic (Liagas, 2003). This trend is exaggerated in Logan Square 
where the percentage of Hispanic students is between 83% and 92% at each of 
the eiementary schoois in the community. The percentage of iow-income students 
attending the neighborhood schoois is between 88% and 97% and the number of 
Engiish ianguage iearners is up to 33% (Chicago Pubiic Schoois). In addition to 
the data on schooi popuiation, poverty, and number of students requiring biiinguai 
education, a report on the status of L ati nos i n the C hi cago Pubi ic Schoois i ndi cated 
that Latino students are attending the most overcrowded schoois in the system and 
that there exi sts a iarge disparity between the number of L ati no students and L ati no 
teachers (Avi i es, Capeheart, Daviia, & Perez M iller, 2004). Current data shows that 
whiie41% of the entire Chicago Pubiic Schooi student body is Latino oniy 15% 
of teachers are Latino (Chicago Pubiic Schoois). 

Based on schooi data as weii as first-hand knowiedge of the neighborhood 
schoois, LSNA’s education organizers first focused on issues of overcrowding and 
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continue to address the need for bilingual teachers, family involvement and a desire 
to have schools as centers of community. All of LSNA's organizing work centers 
on "Developing relationships as the foundation for social change, on building a 
community that can speak for itself and on strong neighborhood based leadership" 
(Blanc, Brown, & Nevarez-LaTorre, 2002, p. 16). 

Oneof LSNA’s mostvisibleefforts in theschoolsisthe Parent M entor Program, 
which began in 1995 and is based on the organization's belief in the value of the 
funds of knowledge, including culture and language, which community members 
can contribute to schooling (M oil, Amanti, Neff, & Gonzalez, 1992). Each year 
LSNA hires and trains local parents to work with students in the neighborhood 
schools. The parent mentors receive a stipend each semester and in addition to 
the time spent working in the schools, attend weekly workshops that build their 
skills as tutors and community leaders. M ost of the parent mentors are mothers 
and several expressed an interest in continuing their education in order to become 
bilingual teachers. A traditional four-year university program was not a realistic 
option for the women because in addition to their family responsibilities, many of 
them worked outsi de of the home. T he expense of col I ege was al so prohi bi five. The 
lead education organizer at LSNA understood the women's desire and believed in 
their potential as teachers. She began to contact area universities in the hopes of 
finding a partner institution that shared her vision. 


Finding Common Ground 

Although the gap that exists between community-based organizations and col- 
leges of education may seem vast, in starting the conversation with personnel from 
the Bilingual Education Program at CSU, LSNA’s education organizer realized that 
she had found a partner that did, in fact, share her vision. Historically, CSU has 
servedunderrepresentedminority students, many from economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds. The student population is approximately 80% African American, 
5% Latino, and 70% female. Many CSU students are considered non-traditional 
college students in that they often work full-time while attending school and are 
older. In addition to a demonstrated commitmentto a minority student population, 
the Bilingual Education Program at CSU also demonstrated a shared mission with 
LSNA .Astheorganizerputit, "It was important that from the beginning we shared 
a common philosophy of education"(Garret6n, 2008). 

The shared philosophy of education included a respect for the strengths that 
the parent mentors had demonstrated when working with neighborhood children 
in the schools. Their combination of cultural knowledge, bilingual abilities, and 
shared experiences made them uniquely qualified to effectively work with the stu- 
dents in the community (Garreton, 2008). The Bilingual Education Program also 
believed in the organizing work of LSNA and the need to challenge the status quo 
in the Logan Square schools (Schultz, Gillette & Hill, 2008). By partnering with 
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LSNA, CSU demonstrated a commitment to the vision that preparing community 
members to teach in the neighborhood schoois was one way to work for change 
from within the schoois and community. 

The foundation for Project Nueva Generacion was iaid by LSNA’s on-going 
work in their neighborhood schoois. Creating a strong, neighborhood based ieader- 
ship that can impact schoois requi res the deveiopment of sociai capitai among and 
between parents and educationai professionais(Stanton-Saiazar, 2004). Ideaiiy, the 
resuitant networks reach across ciass, cuiture and ianguage. By partnering with 
CSU, LSNA increased the sociai capitai of the community members and expanded 
the breadth of theirown network. The remainder of thispaperwiii focus on CSU's 
roie in that network, the iessons iearned whiie working within the Logan Square 
neighborhood, and the chaiienges inherent in the work. 


The Mechanisms for Building the Program 

and Establishing Trust 

A ithoughthereiationship between LSNA andtheBiiinguai Education Program 
at CSU began with theinitiai conversations about the possibiiity of preparing com- 
munity members to become teachers, theactuai impiementation of the grant started 
in August of 2000. At that time I embarked on my work as the university-based 
coordinator of Project Nueva Generacion. I was an outsider in the community as 
it was not the neighborhood in which I iived at the time nor was I famiiiar with the 
schoois and the work of L SN A . A s a Spani sh speaker and a former bi i i nguai teacher 
in a Chicago Pubiic Schooi, that background and knowiedge eased my transition 
into the Logan Square schoois and community, ai though I had much to iearn from 
LSNA and the students. Whiie the work of the coiiaboration began instantiy, the 
trust took ionger to deveiop due to my outsider status in the community. 

After hoiding a series of informationai meetings in the community, the ap- 
piication and admissions process began. The recruitment of appiicantsand intake 
of their mated ais was initiated at LSNA and potentiai students received heip from 
LSNA empioyees in obtaining foreign transcripts, transiationsof those transcripts 
and community coiiegetranscri ptsasnec essary. A stheuniversity-based coordinator 
of the proj ect, I received the students' appi i cati on materi ai s and revi ewed them w i th 
an admissions officer on campus. During the review of the appi i cations it became 
evidentthattheuniversitywouid need to adaptthis process. Not aii of thecandidates 
that appiied met the university’s admissions criteria. In keeping with LSNA’s phi- 
iosophy that rather than soiid high schooi grade point averages and SAT scores, the 
students were bringing rich iifeexperienceand cuiturai knowiedgeto the program, 
biiinguai program personnei advocated attheadministrativeievei of the university 
to aiiow aii of the appiicants admission. Biiinguai program personnei stressed to 
the administration that the students wouid meet aii of the same requirements and 
benchmarks set for traditionai CSU students. It was important to both partners 
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that the program provided opportunity but aiso be heid accountabie. The university 
adapted the admissions criteria but did not iower performance standards. Asa resuit, 
aii of the individuais that compieted the appiication process were admitted into the 
program and received fuii financiai support for tuition, books, and chiidcare. 

During the first two years of the program, the students took aii of their ci asses 
at the M adison Eiementary Schooi in Logan Square, which was transformed into a 
community center during after schooi hours. Each weekday evening, theschooi doors 
opened to community membersforEngiish asasecondianguage(ESL),G ED, karate, 
foikioric dance, homework heip, sewing, and other ci asses. T he coiiegeci asses for the 
project N ueva G eneracion students were aiso heid in the evenings at M adison and the 
students couid access the chiidcare that was ai ready avaiiabie on-site and supported 
through the grant. The faciiitator of theBiiinguai Education Program, who had over 
25 years of experience at CSU, invited seiect professors to teach for the program. 
T ogether we worked at i denti fy i ng those prof essors who had ex peri ence wi th students 
who spoke Engiish asasecondianguageand/ornon-traditionai aged coiiege students. 
It was important that professors teaching in the community recognized the strengths 
of the students but that they aiso knew how to address their academic weaknesses. 
Occasionaiiy, hiring the right professor meant we had to negotiate course overioads 
and contracts with the chai rs of other departments at CSU. 0 nee hi red, the professors 
commuted to the neighborhood to teach. 

Whiie the students were taking ciasses in the community they had very iittie 
contact with the bureaucracy of the university. On occasion I drove students to 
campus for an event but I bandied aii administrative tasks for them. In addition 
to teaching a course each semester, I checked in with students and professors on 
the evenings of their ciasses. Each semester I met individuaiiy with the students, 
someti mes at the L S N A offi ces, to di scuss progress and serve as an academi c advi - 
son Forming reiationships with the students was important but I aiso spoke on the 
phone weekiy with the education organizer at LSNA . M ost of our conversations 
deait with the personai issues students were facing and how they were adjusting 
to being back in schooi. This was part of the trust buiiding process between the 
community-based organization and the coiiege of education, but frequent commu- 
nication aiso aiiowed us to negotiate our roies and figureout what we needed to do 
in order to foster the success of the students and the prog ram. The initiai very high 
ievei of communication and support for the students meant that they couid adjust 
to being in coiiege in the comfort of their own community. As one student put it, 
attending coiiege in her neighborhood "... Was iike a iittie step. I wouid just jump 
on the bus with my kids and be there in haif an hour." 


Working with/in the Community 

Aiong with the poiiticai and geographic notion of community as described 
in the work of LSNA in the schoois and the iocation of ciasses, the sense of corn- 
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munity created by the cohort model is significant when examining the role of the 
university. The design of the program fostered and influenced an initial broad peer 
support network. The entire cohort took classes together the first year and got to 
know each other while at the same time getting to know the university personnel. 
Group activities and presentations as partof a low-stress study skills course during 
the first semester of the program allowed the students to get to know one another 
in a comfortable environment. When students began to take classes on campus, 
the fact that the CSU campus is located on the far south side of Chicago posed 
transportation problems for several students, who either did not own cars or did 
not know how to drive. When I helped them plan their on-campus class schedules, 

I made sure they took classes with other cohort members who could provide rides. 
M oral support on campus and outside of classes was also important. For example, 
onestudentreliedonfellow-studentsfor emotional supportaswell astransportation. 
She said, "We are I ike a huge family that if one falls down, we all help them to get 
up. I have learned so much from all of them." This peer support, in the presence 
of personal hardships and family crises that could potentially be barriers for the 
students, improved their chances at persisting to graduation. 

Although it was a little step for the students, it was a greater challenge for the 
university instructors who commuted to Logan Squareto teach. Becauseclasses were 
held in elementary school classrooms, often the desks and chairs were too small, 
there were no overhead projectors or smart boards and often not even any chalk to 
use on the board. In spite of the fact that the school was considered a community 
center in the evenings, some of the elementary school teachers resented the fact 
that their classrooms were used by others and Project Nueva Generacion students 
were accused of taking items and messing up the rooms. I was unable to identify 
the real source of the resentment but it may have stemmed from the perceived threat 
of LSNA’s organizing work in the schools (M ediratta, Fruchter, & Lewis, 2002) 
or that fact that many educators continue to view Latino and immigrant families 
through a deficit lens. One such teacher asked me, "Why should these people get 
everything paid for?" This comment, though startling to meat theti me, demonstrates 
a troubling reaction to Project Nueva Generacion and the students. First it suggests 
that such non-traditional, Spanish-speaking, Latino community members do not 
deserve the opportunity to become teachers, and second, I believe it questions their 
academic ability as college students. 


Promoting Academic S uccess 

Supporting the academic performance of the students was of the utmost im- 
portance to the Bilingual Education Program, particularly in light of the constant 
questions as to their abilities. Project Nueva Generacion was not designed as an 
alternative certification program; there were no shortcuts for the students. In fact, 
it was projected that it would take most of them from 7-10 years to graduate and 
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during this time the students would be under constant scrutiny by the faculty mem- 
bers of the Bilingual Education Program, employees of LSNA, and the outside 
evaluators hired to assess the progress of the program. In some ways, the students 
were expected to exceed the traditional college of education requirements. 

M any of the students who started in Project Nueva Generacion had not been 
in schools since high school and others had never attended school in the United 
States. It was natural that upon returning to school, many of them felt apprehensive 
about their academic abilities and the difficulty of the coursework. Several of the 
students who had attended high school in the United States had experienced first- 
hand the tendency to track Latinas into non-academic classes and provide little or 
no opportunity to access the col lege preparatory curriculum. Their prior schooling 
had left some of them ill-prepared for college (Delgado Bernal, 1999; Gandara, 
1995; Zambrana, 1994). Other students had started junior col lege but then left due 
to the pressure to contribute financially to the family, which is also a documented 
barrier to full time attendance in college for many Latinos (Hugo Lopez, 2009). 
Understanding the apprehension of the students, as well as their prior educational 
experiences meant that providing appropriate academic support was critical for the 
students to succeed. A s such, the program of study began with developmental math 
and writing courses and English as a second language classes for those students 
who needed to refine their English skills. While taking refresher courses, students 
also enrolled in general education courses such as history, or art. 

One student refl ected on the course work and said, " I t’s not 1 1 ke the book w 1 1 1 be 
read by itself. I had to read ittwice... " Understanding how hard the students needed 
to work, I consulted with LSNA to identify tutors for the students. The tutors were 
aval I abl e both duri ng cl ass and outsi de of cl ass hours and students were encouraged 
to form study groups. In preparation for the lllinoisTest of Basic Skills, required 
for admittance to the college of education, students attended workshops and had 
individual study sessions with a tutor hired specifically for test preparation. 

In spite of the academic support, not ail students that entered the program 
succeeded. A few students simply were not proficient enough in English to handle 
college coursework and the ESL support we provided was not sufficient, although 
we tried avariety of teachers and courses. Other students lacked basic math skills 
and could not pass the developmental math courses. For others the demands of 
being at work all day and in class most evenings was just too taxing. The Illinois 
Test of B asi c S ki 1 1 s was al so a barri er to some students who di d wel I i n thei r course 
work but could not pass that standardized test. It is frustrating to note that some of 
the students who exited the program due to academic difficulties were products of 
the very public school system in which they wanted to teach. In spite of our best 
efforts we could not make up for their academic deficiencies. 

As the program progressed, all of the partners in the collaboration (students, 
LSNA, and CSU) had to consider their roles and adapt to new situations and con- 
texts. LSNA andCSU had to keep in mind the common goal while accepting the 
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different organizational structures and norms at each institution (Garreton, 2008). 
By the third year of the program, most students were taking classes on campus and 
at the community center. When the registrar’s office informed me that I could no 
longer complete registration on behalf of the students, I told them that they would 
need to take a more active role on campus. Concerned that I was removi ng the scaf- 
folding too quickly, the education organizer from LSNA contacted me. Although 
we disagreed about the timing, we did agree on the need for the students to become 
more independent. Following this decision, students began to purchase their own 
textbooks (for later reimbursement), complete registration, drop and add classes, 
and request overrides from professors. In many ways the personal level of support 
remained with them through graduation, but it was critical atthisjuncturethatthe 
students also learned how to work the system on their own. Adhering to the belief 
that the construction of self as agent contributes to resiliency, particularly if the 
students are viewing themselves as active participants in their success (M cGinty, 
1999), and L SNA’s rule of organizing— don’t do for others what they can do for 
themselves (Brown, 2007)— the students took on more responsibilities. 

Lessons Learned 

In December 2006, the first two Project Nueva Generacion students graduated 
and accepted jobs with the Chicago Public Schools. As of M ay 2009, there were a 
total of nine graduates from the program and there are currently 55 students in the 
pi pel i neconti nui ng the! r stud! es both i n the nei ghborhood and on-campus. A steachers, 
the graduates’ culture, language, and background knowledge matches that of their 
students. Those funds of knowledge, when combined with the pedagogy learned in 
the col lege of education, prepared them up for success as urban teachers (FI aberman, 
1996). F urther research will document how long they stay in their current school and 
how they impact student achievement and climate in those schools. 

In the process of working toward change in the Logan Square neighborhood 
schools, the Bilingual Education Program at CSU learned valuable lessons about 
community partnerships that are applicable to all colleges of education engaging 
in work within urban schools and communities. As the academic partner in the 
collaboration, the Bilingual Education Program did not limit its role strictly to 
academics. The professors, administrators, and I attended to the affective needs of 
the students and considered not only their life experiences but their life situations. 
By physically coming to Logan Square to teach, faculty members were integrated 
into the community in a way that cannot happen on campus. While in Logan 
Square, professors shared meals with thestudents, met their children, and observed 
the conditions of the schools. They also gained an insider’s perspective from the 
students. All of the university personnel essentially became boundary spanners, 
willingly going from the university to the community and integrating community 
concerns into their work (Shirley, et al, 2006). 
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The intimate invoivement in the community and with LSNA brought new 
energy to the Biiinguai Education Program (M ediratta, Fruchter, & Lewis, 2002). 
I personaiiy feit a new excitement and greater commitment to our mission in the 
schoois when working with our new found aiiy. From LSNA, university personnei 
iearned the importance of reiationship buiiding and witnessed the positive impact 
that had on the cuiture within the entire program. The Nueva Generacion students 
aiso brought a new and paipabie energy with them when they came to campus 
and were integrated into ciasses with the campus-based biiinguai students, j ust as 
the partnership expanded the networks of the students and LSNA, the Biiinguai 
Education Program benefitted from an expanded network. Coiiaborating with 
LSNA granted easier access into the Logan Square schoois and to teachers and 
administrators with whom we wanted to work. In other words, the partnership was 
mutuaiiy beneficiai. Both institutions contributed to and gained from one another 
whiie working toward a mutuai goai. 


Challenges 

As the Biiinguai Education Program, LSNA, and the students continue to work 
toward their uiti mate goai in Logan Square, Project Nueva Generacion has ai ready 
made a documented impact on teacher education in the state of liiinois. Whiiethe 
Biiinguai Education Program and theeducation organizers at LSNA were buiiding 
trust and coiiaborating to make Project Nueva Generacion a iocai success, other 
community based organizations in Chicago were aiso working on issues of teacher 
recruitment and retention. Action Now (AN) (formeriy part of the Association of 
Community Organizati onsfor Reform Now, orACORN)wasonesuch organization 
and after iearning about and visiting Project Nueva Generacion, recognized it as a 
possibie strategy for their own neighborhood schoois. Thus began the organizing 
campaign that resuited in the statewide prog ram known as Grow Your Own liiinois. 
In 2004 the Grow Your Own teachers bill was passed, putting into state law the 
goals to create a pipeline of teachers of color and to prepare them to teach in hard 
to staff schools or positions. Only coalitionsthat include a community based orga- 
nization and a college of education as equal partners are eligible for the funding. 
Presently, the statewide Grow Your Own initiative counts 432 teacher candidates 
in 12 consortia throughout the state (Phil liber Research Associates, 2009). 

There is an inherent challenge in replicating Project Nueva Generacion and 
scaling up such a local initiative. Not all community-based organizations have the 
history of organizing in the schools nor do all colleges of education willingly ac- 
cept the community as a true and equal partner. Without an understanding of the 
organizational characteristics that made it successful, there is danger in simply 
replicating or scaling up any program (Payne, 2008). A nother danger lies in the 
possibility that Grow Your Own teacher preparation programs like Project Nueva 
Generacion remain isolated from the colleges of education and that the students 
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never become integrated into the fabric of the university (Fuiian, 2009). In order 
to truiy transform teacher education and diversify the pooi of teacher candidates, 
community-based programs must be sustained by the university and provided 
adequate funding. 

In his most recent criticism of coiieges of education, Arne Duncan said, 
"America's university-based teacher preparation programs need revoiutionary 
change— not evoiutionary tinkering" (Mathers, 2009). I propose Project Nueva 
Generacion and the Grow Your Own teacher initiative as one exampie of such 
revoiutionary change. However, reform in education does not happen overnight. 
Community-based organizations know that and work for intermediate gains that 
wiii iead to greater iong-term outcomes (Mediratta, Fruchter, & Lewis, 2002). 
Likewise,Tyack and Cuban (1995) caii for reforms that work to improve education 
from the inside out and take into account the difficuities inherent in changing the 
i nsti tuti onai patterns of schooi i ng. C oi i eges of educati on have put consi derabi e ef- 
fort into attempting to prepare White outsiders to teach in historicaiiy underserved 
urban settings and that effort shouid continue. Foiiowing the exampie of project 
Nueva Generacion andthestatewideGrowYourOwn initiativein liiinois, coiieges 
of education couid adopt an aiternative and compiementary strategy, one which 
aims to increase the number of teachers of coior but aiso prepare them to work as 
change agents in urban schoois. 


Note 

1 Latino/a and Hispanic have been used interchangeably throughout this article. Because 
H ispanic is the term used by government agencies and the census bureau, statistics are usu- 
ally stated in terms of Hispanics whereas Latino is used in more general terms. 
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